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Schools May Participate in Conservation Celebration 


New York State will observe this year the fiftieth anniversary of the 
start of conservation work in the State. Governor Herbert H. Lehman has 


named a committee of 100 to formulate plans for this celebration marking 
the anniversary of the signing of the bill by Governor David B. Hill on 
May 15, 1885, creating the Forest Commission, which was the forerunner 
of the State’s various conservation activities. 

The State Education Department is cooperating whole-heartedly in the 
plans for this observance. The schools of the State will undoubtedly also 
wish to have a part in the celebration. One effective means of cooperation 
has been suggested by the Conservation Department in its offer to permit 
school pupils to plant trees on land which the State has acquired for 
reforestation. 

Since 1929 the State has acquired 254,772 acres of abandoned and idle 
farm land suitable for reforestation, in areas of 500 acres and more. This 
acreage is located in 31 counties in 231 different units. The Conservation 
Department will make available any unplanted land in any of these areas for 
planting this spring by pupils of the public schools. The State will furnish 
the trees to be planted and, if possible, will supply the necessary tools. If 
the planting proves satisfactory, within a few years the Conservation Depart- 
ment will erect suitable signs noting that the trees on the designated area 
were planted by the pupils of the school as a part of the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the conservation movement. 

Full information regarding this offer may be obtained from the State 
Conservation Department at Albany. Its acceptance by the schools will 
provide worth while experiences for the children in this important conser- 
vation work and will constitute a lasting memorial of their participation in 


this significant observance. 








Commissioner of Education 
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The Character of George Washington 


[The following contemporary estimate of the char- 
wter of George Washington was written by Sir John 
Sinclair and was included at the end of a little book 
which he caused to be printed at Alexandria, Va., in 
1803, entitled “ Letters from His Excellency George 
Washington, to Arthur Young, Esq. F. R. S. and Sir 
John Sinclair Bart, M.P., containing an account of his 
husbandry, with his opinions on various questions in 
agriculture; and many particulars of the rural economy 
f the United States.” 


Whoever has perused the preceding Letters, 
will, I trust, concur with me in the following 
reflections. 

1 That nothing the 
character of this distinguished statesman in a 
that of beholding 

military 


could possibly place 


more estimable light, than 


the same individual, whose exploits 
had spread his fame over the universe, and who 
had been invested with supreme power in the 
country where he was born; in the midst of 
all his various public avocations, carrying on 
an extensive correspondence, with the native of 
Agricultural and other 


a distant country, on 


general inquiries of a similar nature. 
2 That those who are blessed with a reflect- 
must contemplate 


ing and mind, 


with pleasure and delight, a person elevated by 


philosophic 


the voice of his fellow-citizens, to the summit 
of political authority; who, instead of wishing 
to aggrandize himself, and to extend his power, 
was anxiously bent to quit that situation, to 
fondly 
and 


would have 
to the comfort 


thus the 


which so others 


and to 


many 
aspired, return 


enjoyment of private life: belying 


insinuations of those malignant spirits, who 
are perpetually railing against the talents and 
virtues which, conscious of wanting themselves, 


they do not believe that others can possess. 


3 Is there, on the 
either in ancient or modern history, who has 


whole, any individual, 


prouder claims to distinction and preeminence, 


than the great character whose letters this 
volume contains His military talents were 
early celebrated; first in the service of Great 
Britain, and afterwards in that of America. 


His powers as a statesman, and as the founder 
of a constitution, which with British prejudices, 


I may consider as inferior to our own, but 


which promises to secure the happiness of the 


great nation it was formed to govern, cannot 


possibly be questioned. His public virtue, as the 


uncorrupted magistrate of a free people, who 
reluctantly received supreme authority, when it 


was judged necessary for the public good for 


him to assume it, and who anxiously wished 


to resign it into their hands when it could be 
done with public safety, can hardly be equalled 
His literary endowments were un- 
letters 


in history. 


questionably of a superior order: his 
in this collection, his addresses to the American 
Congress, and his farewell oration, when he 
quitted, for the last time, the Presidency of the 
United [ 


composition. 


States, are models of each species of 


His life, 


after a short illness, without having his strength 


closing a_ well-spent 
or faculties impaired by any previous disorder, 
or any untoward circumstance having occurred, 
that 
could possibly tarnish his fame, is an uncommon 


could materially affect his feelings, or 


instance of good fortune. The scene in which 
he acted also, and the object which he achieved, 
are the most memorable which history furnishes. 
For it was such a man alone, who by combin- 
ing the force, and commanding the confidence, 
of thirteen separate states, could have dissolved 
those ties which subjected America to Europe, 


and to whom the political separation of two 


worlds is to be attributed. But, above all, what 
distinguished this celebrated warrior and states- 
man is, that to all those military and public 
talents, and to those literary endowments, which 
person, he 
that could 


vain 


are so rarely united in the same 
added the 


adorn the private individual. It 


practice ot every virtue 


were in 


for me, to attempt adequately to express, the 


ideas I entertain of a character, in every 


respect so peculiarly splendid. The pen of the 


immortal Shakespeare, is alone competent to 


the task, and on the tombstone of the illustrious 


Washington let it be engraved, 





His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in that Nature might stand up 
And say to all tl world, s was a man 
” for ’ I 
les not i , his "2 
( Act V, S i Act I, 
Oo 


Dr Frank Thilly, professor of philosophy at 
Cornell University since 1906 and from 1915 to 
1921 dean of Arts and 


at the university, died on December 28th at the 


the College of sciences 
Professor Thilly was instruc 
1891 to 1893; 


University of 


age of 69 years 


tor at Cornell University from 


he was 


professor at the 
1904, when 
of psychology at Princeton University 


Cornell U 1906. 


then 
he became protessor 


He re- 


Missouri until 


turned to niversity in 
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Governor Proposes Investigation of State Aid 


An investigation of the matter of state aid 
for localities, including state aid for public 
schools, was recommended in the message of 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman submitting the 
executive budget to the Legislature on January 
28th. Governor Lehman explained that “ with 
the general state aid I have no 
quarrel,” but that “we need to review from 
time to effect of following certain 
policies and to comprehend the consequences of 
He pointed out that 
such appropriations have increased from 
$8,500,000 in 1916 to nearly $130,000,000 for the 
coming fiscal This 
$117,047,253.65 as state aid to localities to share 
This is 


theory of 
time the 


extending them further.” 


year. figure includes 
the cost of maintaining public schools. 
the full amount estimated to be required under 
the statutes. 

The 


matter of 


Governor’s statement 


state aid follows: 


regarding the 


The State has endeavored, over a period of 
years, to lighten local tax loads. To accomplish 
this it has, ing the first place, eliminated the 
direct state tax on real property; has imposed 
statewide taxes and shared a part of the pro- 
ceeds with the localities, and has granted 
state aid. 

The discontinuance of the direct state tax on 
real property released to local governments for 
their sole use the most stable and productive 
source of revenue available to state and local 
governments. The tax-sharing plan has been 
applied to almost every new form of permanent 
tax levied by the State since 1917. In one 
instance, the entire revenue received from 
domestic financial institutions is turned over to 
the localities without even deduction for the 
cost of administration. 

The state aid method of relieving local tax 
budgets has grown with increasing rapidity. 
State aid is extended for schools, county and 
town highways, old-age security, health, public 
health laboratories, reforestation and agricul- 
tural fairs. Plans for extending such aid ordi- 
narily have not been devised so as to limit the 
amount which the State may be called upon to 
contribute. Such being the case, it is but 
natural that state aid appropriations should 
have increased materially from year to year. 

Such appropriations have increased from 
$8,500,000 in 1916 to slightly more than 
$47,000,000 in 1926 and to nearly $130,000,000 
in the budget which I now am submitting. Such 
large increases, occurring in so short a period, 
have seriously complicated state budget making. 

Were it not 


for these policies of sharing 


state-collected taxes so generously and extend- 


ing state aid on such an elaborate scale, the 
problem now confronting us would be far 
simpler. State taxes could be reduced rather 
than increased. It is the State’s solicitude for 
its municipal and political subdivisions that 
places it now in the position of being compelled 
to seek additional revenue to replace shrunken 
receipts. 

With the general theory of state aid I have 
no quarrel. Nevertheless, we learn by experi- 
ence. We need to review from time to time 
the effect of following certain policies and to 
comprehend the consequences of extending them 
further. 

Take for instance, the plan of distributing 
state aid for public schools. It is so contrived 
that extravagance may be encouraged. For 
example, unless a one-room, one-teacher school 
spends more than $1500 yearly, no incentive to 
keep its cost down is present. Under that 
amount, it can increase expenditures without 
increasing local taxes. This is not a whole- 
some situation. 

Much of the same condition exists with 
respect to state aid for town highways. I fear 
that many miles of unused or little used town 
highways which could be abandoned are being 
retained as the basis of securing additional 
state aid. Again, such a condition does not 
lead to economy and lower taxes. 

It is pertinent to note also that the liberality 
of the State in sharing taxes and in granting 
state aid may retard the movement to simplify 
our antiquated system of local government. In 
my previous budget messages I have emphasized 
among other things the need for consolidating 
school districts having a pupil population of 
five or less. No action has been taken on this 
point. Conditions have remained the same for 
many years. We still have many hundreds of 
school districts with a per pupil population of 
five or less. Bearing in mind that many school 
districts receive 75 per cent or more of their 
operating revenue from the State, it will be 
seen that the State has a very vital interest in 
devising a plan for securing an adequate educa- 
tional offering in the least expensive manner. 

In many previous messages I have stressed 
the importance of simplifying and reorganizing 
local government. Within the past year very 
material progress to carry out my recommenda 
tions has been made. The initial step to secure 
needed amendments to the Constitution has been 
taken. Gratifying as this progress is, it 
not and will not solve the problem of 
relations between the State and its municipa 
subdivisions. In view of the fact that 
60 per cent of the monies collected by the State 
goes back to the localities in the f their 


does 
fiscal 
] 
| 


about 


form of 
share of state collected taxes or as direct grants 
of state aid, it is of primary importance that 
the State be assured that these stupendous 
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grants of state aid are necessary and are being 
efficiently and economically spent. 

In my Inaugural Message I said that 
the matter is “one that will demand 
and compel careful consideration in the 
future.” I now recommend the crea- 
tion of a commission composed of five 
members appointed by the Governor to 
make an impartial and careful investi- 
gation and study of this comprehensive 
subject and to file with the Governor 
a preliminary report of its findings and 
recommendations on or before Decem- 
ber 15, 1935, and with the Legislature 
and the Governor a final report by 
February 1, 1936. 


Alan C. Valentine Named 
President of Rochester University 


Alan Chester Valentine, professor of history 
at Yale University, has been elected to succeed 
Dr Rush Rhees as the fourth president of the 
University of Rochester. 

President Rhees first submitted his resigna- 
tion in 1930, but it was not accepted by the 
board of trustees of the university. He re- 
newed his request to be relieved of his duties 
in June 1933 and consented to remain at the 
successor was 


head of the institution until a 


named. The new president will take office next 


fall. 

Commenting on the election of his successor, 
President Rhees said: 

Our university is to be warmly congratulated 
on securing the consent of Professor Valentine 
to be our next president. He will bring to his 
work here the fruits of a fine training and a 
rich experience. 

Undergraduate life in Swarthmore, one of 
the best small colleges in America, followed by 
graduate work at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, with later residence as a Rhodes scholar 
in Balliol College, Oxford, have given him a 
basis for understanding our youth and our 
problems in college education, which promises 
much for his leadership here. His _ high 
appreciation of our developments in the field 
of music and medical education insure his in- 
telligent cooperation in the work of these 
schools 

His record as a teacher and 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania and Yale indicate 
high competency for leadership at Rochester. 
The combined strength and winsomeness of his 
personality give ready explanation of the suc 
cesses he has attained hitherto, and it is a 
source of deep satisfaction to us that he recog- 
nizes in Rochester an opportunity for service 
which is a challenge worthy of his training and 
abilities. 


executive at 


Library Prepares Bibliography 
on Aid to Education 
To answer the many requests for informa- 
tion on the subjects of state and federal aid 
New York State Library 
has prepared a short bibliography of reference 
This list follows: 


for education, the 


material. 


Federal Aid to Education 
education. N. Y. 


(Reference Shelf, 


Johnsen. Federal aid to 
H. W. Wilson Co. 1933 
v. 9, no. 3) 

Muller. for the equalization of 
educational opportunity. N. Y. H. W. Wil 

1934 (Reference Shelf, v. 9, no. 8) 

Federal monies for public schools. 

\ugust-September 1934 

symposuim on 


Federal aid 


son Co. 

Congres 
sional Record, 

What have to say. A 
Federal aid appearing in the Nation’s Schools, 
January-April 1934 


others 


State Aid in New York State 
Report of the Special Joint Committee on 
Taxation and Retrenchment (New York 
State Legislative Doc. 1925, no. 97.) 0. p. 
Financing education in cities. (New York 


State Legislative Doc. 1926, no. 92.) 0. p. 

State support for public schools in New York 
as related to tax and educational ex 

(New 
the revision of tax laws. 
1932.) o. p. 

Report of the 
costs of public education in the State of New 
York. 1933. o. p. 


State support for public education, by 


relief 
pansion. York State Commission for 
Memorandum no. 2, 


Governor’s Committee on the 


Paul S 


Mort. (National Survey of School Finance, 
Publication no. 3.) American Council on 
Education. 1933. o. p. 


National survey of school finance. Bibliography 
on educational finance. 1923-31. (Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1932, no. 15.) 0. p 

Development of state support for education in 


New York State, by Wayne W. Soper. 
(University of the State of New York. 
Bulletin 1019. 1932.) 25¢c 

Annual statistical reports of the New York 


State Education Department. (Usually vol- 
ume 2 of the State 
Report.) Prices vary, but are usually $2 

Annual bulletins (Public 

York State Education 
1930, 50c; 1931, $1; 


Education Department 


finance school 
of the New 
Issue for 


finances ) 
Department 


102? of 
1932, 85c 
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Department Holds Conference on Junior College Movement 


A conference on the junior college movement 
in New York State was held on January 2d 
in the State Education Building at Albany, with 
members of the Board of Regents, representa- 
tives of colleges and universities and of the 
State Education Department present. 
fol- 
was 


was summarized in the 
which there 


The discussion 


lowing statements about 
general agreement: 

There is a legitimate field for the junior col- 
lege in the State of New York. 

It is desirable to review and to restate the 
regulations governing the registration of a 
junior college. 

There should be no lessening of fundamental 
standards in the consideration of secondary 
schools now seeking to enter the junior college 
field. 

Ordinarily the junior 


limited to two years of collegiate work beyond 


college should be 
the high school level. 

It is desirable at the present time in the State 
of New York sharply to separate secondary 
school work from junior college work in the 
light of the present status of the junior college 
in the State. 

The State should go very slowly in assuming 
direct material obligation for the support of 
junior college education and should embark 
upon no plan which would handicap or weaken 
established private institutions. 

The State might well consider the establish- 
ment of terminal junior college courses in its 
special agricultural schools. 

It would be unwise to introduce junior col- 
lege courses into the state normal schools. 

The enlargement of the University scholar- 
ship system when such a step would be deemed 
practicable, would enlarge educational oppor- 
tunity for capable students and be generally ac- 
ceptable to the established colleges of the State. 

Regent Roland B. Woodward, chairman of 
the Regents committee on higher education, pre- 
Others present were: 
William 


Sond and 


sided at the conference. 


Chancellor James Byrne, Regents 


Leland Thompson, George Hopkins 
Owen D. Young; Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, 
University of Buffalo; President Frederick C. 
Ferry, Hamilton College; President James P. 
Sweeney, Canisius College; 
Ryan Fox, Union College; President Henry N. 
MacCracken, Vassar College; President A. R. 


President Dixon 


Brubacher, New York State College for Teach- 
ers; President Henry T. Moore, Skidmore 
College; President John H. Denbigh, Packer 
Collegiate Institute; Dr Ned H. Dearborn, New 
York University; Dean Carl E. Ladd, New 
York State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University; Dr Earl Taylor, University of 
Rochester; Dean Harry S. Ganders, Syracuse 
University ; Edward J. Allen, Seth Low Junior 
College; Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Deputy Commissioner Ernest E. Cole, 
and Assistant Commissioners Harlan H. 
Horner, George M. Wiley, J. Cayce Morrison, 
Alfred D. Simpson and Hermann Cooper. 


Graves; 


—_o0-———_ 


Tercentenary Committee Plans 
National Essay Contest 


The celebration committee of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals of the National 
Education Association sponsoring the observ- 
ance of the tercentenary of the American high 
school has announced a national essay contest 
to encourage student thought on the subject of 


high school education. Pupils may write upon 


any topic relating to the high school. Sug- 
gested titles are: “What My High School 
Does for Me,” “The High School of the 


Future,” “Needed Changes in the High School,” 
“ Democracy in the High School,” “ Methods of 
Financing High School Education.” 

The first prize is a trip with all expenses 
paid to Washington, D. C. Pupils writing the 
best essays in their high schools will receive 
appropriate certificates of honor bearing the 
seal of the high school tercentenary. 
school in the United States will be eligible to 
To be eligible for the na- 
tional prize, an essay first been 
judged best in its high school by a committee 


Any high 


enter this contest. 
must have 
of faculty members or by representatives of 
civic organizations who sponsor the local com- 
petition. Essays entered in the national contest 
must be mailed to the High School Celebration 
1306, 155 East 44th street, 
All entries for the national 


Committee, Room 
New York City. 
prize must have been received at national head- 
quarters by midnight, April 1, 1935. The de- 
partment of English of Iowa University will 


choose the national prize winner. 
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Survey Commends New York Rural School Libraries 


Frequent commendatory references to New 
York State schools are contained in a report 
entitled A Study of Rural School Library Prac- 
tices and Services, by Edith A. Lathrop, associ- 
ate specialist in school libraries of the United 
States Office of Education. The study was 
made by the Office of Education with the co- 
operation of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the American Library Association. 

A foreword and an introduction explain that 
library service is becoming an essential feature 
of up-to-date schools and that in progressive 
schools emphasis is placed on reading for study, 
information and pleasure. In order that teach- 
ing of this character may be effective, it is 
explained, children must have access to books 
and libraries and must learn how to use them. 
Since previous studies have shown that library 
facilities in most rural schools are meager, this 
nationwide study of rural school library prac- 
tices and services was undertaken. 

To illustrate the 
library the author makes this reference to the 
Clyde Union School: 

The Modern Way. The contrast between 
then and now, so far as school use of libraries 
is concerned is well expressed in the following 
statement from the News Bulletin of the Clyde, 
New York, Union School, for February 15, 
1932. This is essentially a rural consolidated 
school enrolling about 475 children representing 
both elementary and high school grades: 

“The first grade pupil who comes to the 
library to find a picture of a porcupine to dis- 
cover ‘which way the quills go in’ and the 
science student who uses the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature to locate articles in maga- 
zines on the topic under investigation are learn- 
ing to do their own thinking. A library of 
such seekers after knowledge is the school 
librarian’s ideal.” 


modern use of the school 


A forenoon spent in the library of this school 
convinced one that it was the school’s laboratory. 

Other references to New York schools include 
the following: the course of and 
the use of books 
librarian in the Lyons Union School; the “Read 
More Club,” in the seventh and eighth grades 
of the Turin High School, which “ furnishes 


instruction 


and libraries given by the 


an excellent example of how to encourage hob- 
bies for gifted children”; the provision made 
in the Tully Central School for the use of dis- 
carded magazines and other printed material 
pamphlets 
two- 


for pupil’s notebooks; the use of 
and clippings for bulletin 
teacher school in Albany county. 


boards in a 


Discussing the housing of school libraries, 
the report gives special commendation to the 
use of library corners in the Potsdam rural 
schools, in the Turin school and elsewhere in 
New York State. “One example of a library 
housed so as to provide for modern educational 
needs,” the report states, “is the library-study 
room, as it is called, in the Tully Consolidated 
School. It is not one room but four —a read- 
ing room, alcove for stacks, a work room and 
a conference room.” A picture of the library 
corner in the third and fourth grades of the 
Turin school is included. 

The report points out that New York has 
been a pioneer in state school library super- 
vision and that it is one of ten states employing 
school library supervisors. The many methods 
of providing advisory services to the schools 
are mentioned and an explanation is given of 
the demonstrations of group instruction to show 
teachers of small rural schools how to organize 
The report also tells of the loan of 
books through the traveling libraries and of 
lantern slides by the Visual Instruction Division 
of the Department. The certification of li- 
brarians and the promotion of reading by the 


a library. 


award of reading certificates and the organiza- 
tion of book clubs also are mentioned as indi- 
cations of the high type of supervisory service 
available to New York State schools. 

Included in the selected bibliography are the 
report on The Library in the Elementary 
School published by the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Elementary Principals, and the course 
of study in library instruction issued by the 
State Education Department. 


February 15th will be the 115th anniversary 
of the birth of 
pioneer. Women throughout the 


Susan B. Anthony, suffrage 
country are 
planning to celebrate this occasion with suitable 
such as one in the Metropolitan 
Art, New York City, 
marble bust of Miss Anthony, by the sculptor 
Adelaide Johnson, will be the rallying point, 
and at the Capitol in Washington, where stands 
the monument to the three suffrage pioneers, 
Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Lucretia Mott. 
national and local radio, there will be special 


meetings, 


Museum of where a 


Also from schools, pulpits and 


notice taken of the occasion. 
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FEBRUARY 1, 1935 


Diploma Requirements Revised 


Three modifications in the regulations gov- 
erning the issuance of the college entrance 
diploma were made by the Board of Regents 
at the meeting on January 25th. The three 
changes are: 

1 That three years of a foreign language 
or three years of science be accepted toward 
the three-year sequence. 

2 That American history be required of all 
pupils instead of the optional subjects as they 
now stand. (The present optional subjects 
include American history, physics, chemistry 
or two years of a second foreign language.) 

3 That the papers submitted in connection 
with the college entrance diploma may be 


written at any examination within the last 
three years of the high school course. 

These changes in the requirements for the 
college entrance diploma were recommended by 
the State Board following a 
thorough discussion at the December meeting. 
The college 


entrance diploma will become effective in con- 


Examinations 


modified requirements for the 
nection with the diplomas that will be issued 
in June 1936 and thereafter. 

The college entrance diploma, which consti- 
tutes in part the basis for awarding the Uni- 
versity scholarships, will therefore be issued in 


June 1936 on the basis of the following 
regulations : 
1 The candidate for a college entrance 


must offer evidence that he has 
satisfactorily completed a four-year second- 


30ard 


diploma 


ary course of study approved by the 


of Regents. 
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2 He must pass a Regents examination in 
each of the following subjects: 
English four years 
Latin or Greek or French or Spanish or 
(three 


German or Italian 


science (three years) 


years) or 


Intermediate algebra 

(Advanced algebra or third 
be substituted for 
intermediate algebra if desired) 


year 


mathematics may 
Plane geometry 
American history 
3 He must obtain an average rating in all 
of at with a minimum 
passing mark of 65 per cent for any paper. 


least 75 per cent, 

4 These examinations may be taken at any 
time during the last three years of the high 
school course. 


ee) 


Radio Programs 
The program for the February 5th to 19th 
radio talks on rural education and rural life 
sponsored by the Rural Education Division of 
the Department from station 


and_ broadcast 


WGY at Schenectady on Tuesdays at 12.35 
p. m. follows: 

February 5th, “Better Times Ahead,” 
Lynn F. Perkins, district superintendent of 


schools, first district, Warren county 
February 12th, 
Dr Harold Thompson, professor of literature, 
New York State College for 
Albany 
February 


‘Early American Character,” 
Teachers at 


19th, Man,” 


Senator Joseph Hanley 


“ Washington, the 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J., February 20th-23d 

Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 23d—28th 

Eastern Music Supervisors Conference, Pitts 
burgh, Pa., March 12th—-15th 

Eastern Arts Association, 
April 10th-13th 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 17th-—20th 

American Physical Education Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 24th-27th 

School 


Inn, September 23d—25th 


Association, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Council of Superintendents, Saranac 
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University Scholarship Holders Excel at College 


The first comprehensive study of the value 
of the 750 cash scholarships awarded annually 
since 1913 to students enrolled in the approved 
colleges of New York State has just been com- 
pleted at Cornell University. Among the 43 
institutions at which these scholars pursued their 
courses, Cornell 
every year, with the exception of the first year, 
1913, when Columbia was in first place. That 
those who have held these scholarships at Cor- 


recetved the largest number 


nell are more successful as students in college 
activities and in their lives after graduation 
than the general average of Cornellians is the 
conclusion of John K. Archer, who has just 
completed the study of their achievements, both 
while they were in the university and since. 
The Education 
awards five University scholarships for 
Assembly district of the State. They entitle the 
holder to $100 for each year he attends an 


Commissioner of each year 


each 


approved college in the State, for a period of 
Holders of these scholarships are 


four years. 
not restricted in a choice of college except that 
it must be one authorized to confer degrees 
and within the State; nor in course of study 
except that they do not include professional 
instruction in theology or in any graduate 
courses following the receiving of a bachelor’s 
degree. 

Mr Archer is principal of 
School. He received his master of arts degree 
in September. Under the direction of Dr 
R. H. Jordan and Dr Frank S. Freeman he 
investigated the achievements in school, in the 
university, and as alumni of nearly 400 gradu- 
held the from 1913, 
when they were first established, to 1927. The 


study was confined to those who held scholar- 


Malverne High 


ates who scholarships 


ships in the first 11 years to give a reasonable 
lapse of time after graduation before inquiring 
f these alumni as to their accomplishments. 
During the period studied more than a third 
of all those who won these scholarships chose 
Next to Cornell, the 
Columbia, Hunter, 
Syracuse, College of the City of New York, 
State College for Teachers, New York Univer- 
sity, Rochester, Vassar, Elmira, St Bonaventure 


Cornell University. 


largest numbers went to 


and Union in the order named. 

In Regents examinations, mental test scores 
holders of the 
superior to 


grades, 
consistently 


college 
proved 


and in their 


scholarships 


Nine- 
teen per cent of them were elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. They 
longer than did other groups used for 
them received 


comparable groups of average students. 
remained in the university 
com- 
parison; 83.33 per cent of 
Cornell degrees. 

Seventy-three per cent of them were mem- 
bers of honorary fraternities, social fraternities, 
or honorary societies. Sixty per cent took part 
in at least one student activity. Sixty-eight per 
cent of the group were partially or entirely 
self-supporting in college. 
the holders of 
consistent 


The achievements of scholar- 


alumni show the same 


Mc re are 


ships as 


superiority. engaged in teaching 
The other voca- 


order 


than in any other profession 


tions in which they are engaged, in 
according to the number in each, are engineers, 
business executives, statisticians, lawyers, physi- 
accountants, social welfare 


cians, scientists, 


workers, librarians, salesmen. Forty per cent 
of the group have received advanced degrees. 
The 
slightly less than $3000 a year. A 
ever, receive from $9000 to more than $20,000. 


average maximum salary received is 


few, how 


Comparatively few have felt the economic situ- 


ation in reductions of salary, and but a very 
few reported losses of their positions as a result 
of the depression. 

A large variety of civic, social and military 


services were reported by the members of the 


group. Distinctions which these alumni _ re- 
ceived ranged from election to membership 
and positions of honor in a large number of 


organizations to the royal orders of foreign 


governments. 

The scholars were unanimous in expressing 
their thanks to the State of New York for the 
them in obtaining a college 


assistance given 


education. \ great number of those who 
answered the questionnaire stated that without 


this aid they could not have gone to college. 


George Dupont Pratt, vice president of Pratt 
Institute, which was founded by his father, died 
on January 20th at his home in Glen Cove. He 
was a patron of the arts and a nationally active 
leader in the movement to conserve American 
He was Conser 
1915 


forests and wild animal life 


vation Commissioner of the State from 


to 1921. 
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Webster School Records Complete from 1829 to Present 


The records of District 1, town of Webster, 
Monroe county, which is the Webster High 
School district, have been preserved complete 
since 1829. Even the earliest records made 
when the district was known as District 12, 
town of Penfield, are legible and well preserved. 
The early records became the property of the 
Webster board of education several years ago, 
after the death of Mrs Harriet Dunning, whose 
husband, the late Dr J. D. Dunning, was clerk 
of the board for a number of years and whose 
father, Edward Dunning, was clerk when the 
first records were made. The minutes of the 
first meeting follow: 

Annual school meeting held at District No. 
12, Oct. 5, 1829. Resolved that Asa Anthony 
be Moderator. Edward Dunning — District 
Clerk. Ruben Cobb, John Pitts and Oliver 
Reynolds — Trustees, Hiram St John— 
Collector. 

Resolved that $12 dollars be raised by tax 
for repairs of school house and other nessar- 
saryes there to belonging. 

Resolved that one half cord of wood be 
furnished by each schollar, one half fire length 
and the remainder suitable for the stove. 

Resolved that one fourth of public money be 
appropriated to summer school. 

Resolved this meeting be adjourned untill the 
first Monday in October next. 

Asa Antuony, Mod. 
Epwarp DuNnNING, Clerk 

The following is also included in the minutes 
of the first meeting: 

An account of school taught by Mr S. 
Williams since and after the first of January 
1829 is two months and three days according 


to law. The number of schollars residing in 
District No. 12 on the first of January 1829 is 
99 between the age of five and sixteen. 

The amount of public money received from 
commissioner of Common Schools for the town 
of Penfield for the year 1829 is $33.37 cents. 

Public money paid over to Mr S. Williams 
is $25.00. 


Mrs Hannah Simmons ....... $0.85 
ET GAR ck asacinseiesc 0.28 
Buckman Simmons ........... 0.66 

$1.79 


Executed according to Law. 


Public money paid to Emma St John for 
summer school in 1829 is $8.31 cents. Summer 
school taught by Miss Emma five months. 

Here are some items taken from later 
meetings : 

Oct. 1, 1839— voted to raise by tax ten dol- 
lars to repair school house. Voted repairs — 
battlements taken down; roof shingled up; fire- 
place, hearth, benches and windows repaired. 
House to be banked up, all to be done in a 
good workmanlike manner. Said repairs to be 
set up at Hendee and let to lowest bidder. Said 
repairs set up at Hendee and taken by Benjamin 
McFarlin at $6.25. 

Jan. 1840 — our school was visited by Leonard 
Adams, Esq. 

Oct. 26, 1840 — resolved unanimously to raise 
fifteen dollars to purchase stove & pipe for said 
school house. Resolved unanimously that old 
stove and pipe and And Irons be sold to highest 
bidder payable on the first Tuesday in October 
next without interest. Said stove and pipe was 
accordingly sold to C. E. Thompson for $5.75. 
Said And Irons was sold to P. Thompson for 
$2.75. 


Elementary Principals Report on Use of Auditoriums 


Using the Auditorium is the title of a bulletin 
published by the New York State Association 
of Elementary Principals. This is the third 
bulletin published by the association as the re- 
sult of its supervisory research projects. 

This report represents the cooperative efforts 
of the teachers and principals of more than 50 
elementary schools in the State, and presents 
various phases of the organization and adminis- 
tration of auditorium periods, as well as the 
principles and philosophy back of them. 


The committee in charge of this project con- 
sisted of Elon L. Barber, Little Falls; Arthur 


W. Fulton, Kenmore; Robert J. Shillinglaw, 
Castleton on Hudson; C. V. Bookhout, Utica; 
Winifred Emens, Binghamton; John H. Mould, 
Locust Valley; George W. Cooper, Rochester ; 
Florence Fullerton, Saranac Lake; Frederick B. 
Graham, Brooklyn. 

Included in the bulletin are a statement, “ The 
Spirit of the School Finds Expression in the 
Auditorium,” by Dr J. Cayce Morrison, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, 
and an explanation of the nature of the project 
by Dr Wayne W. Soper, of the Educational 
Research Division of the Department. 











BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS 


King Ferry Central School 
Offers Adult Education Program 
Courses in world problems, everyday science, 

Shakspere and physical education are included 

in the adult education program offered at the 

King Ferry Central School, under the direction 

of E, A, 

Enrolment is restricted to the adult residents of 

the central school district and to members of 

families outside the district who have children 

\dults are permitted to 


Frier jr, principal of the school. 


enrolled in the school. 
select two of the eight courses that are offered 
for 50-minute periods each. The classes extend 
over a period of eight weeks, meeting once each 
week on Wednesday evening. The first 
sions of this year were held on January 30th. 


ses- 


Instructors of the courses are regular teachers 
with the exception of District 
B. Myers, who 


in the school ] 
Superintendent of Schools C. 
with Vice Principal Arthur K. Bradley, gives 


the course in world problems. The complete 


schedule of courses offered follows: home- 
making, including lessons on clothing, foods, 
management and room arrangement; lectures 


on Shakspere; physical education for men and 
for women; introduction to French; illustrated 
lectures on agriculture; world problems, includ- 
ing discussions of the theories of naval balance, 
disarmament conferences, constructive policies 
tor world peace and the right and left move- 
ment in America; sciences of everyday life, in- 
cluding discussions of medical follies, everyday 
chemistry, everyday physics, human anatomy, 
human physiology; and typewriting. 

This is the second year that an adult educa 


tion program has been offered in the Central 
school. Last year’s program was regarded as 
highly successful by school authorities and by 


! 
those who attended the classes. The total en 


rolment was 104 and the average attendance 


was SO. 


“> 


Superintendency Established 
in Draper School District 


Following an enumeration of the population, 
the State Education Department has established 
i superintendency district in District 14, town 


t Rotterdam, Schenectady county The dis 


trict will be known as the Draper district. Its 
address is Schenectady. Earl B 


post office 
Zimmer, principal of the Draper School, has 


heen chosen superintendent of schools 
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President Autographs Picture 
for Teachers and Pupils 
The Office of 
nounced that a photograph of President Roose- 
velt, especially inscribed by the Chief Execu- 
tive “ To the pupils and teachers of the United 
States,” and signed Franklin D. Roosevelt, is 
now available to every school child and teacher 


Federal Education has an- 


in the country. 
When John W. 
States 
ered the 
President, to meet the many requests of pupils, 
teachers and parents constantly reaching the 
Federal Office of Education. Mr Studebaker 
wrote a letter to the President, explaining the 
situation, asking for a suitably inscribed photo- 
graph for distribution throughout the country. 
\ short time later, Mr Roosevelt sent an excel- 
lent photograph to Commissioner Studebaker, 
The reproduction is 


Studebaker became United 
Education, he discov- 


picture of the 


Commissioner of 


need for a good 


for the purpose suggested. 


sent as an insert in the December issue of 
School Life, which is sold by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., at ten 


cents a copy 


Ballston Spa Board President 
Retires after 40 Years’ Service 


\ resolution of appreciation for the long and 
rendered by Frederick J. 
sallston Spa board 


faithful service 
Wheeler as a member of the 
of education was adopted by the board follow 
retirement because of ill health on 
December 5, 1934 Mr Wheeler 
elected to the board in 1894 and became presi 
He filled that office continuously 


During his term of office 


ing his 


was first 


dent in 1907. 
until his retirement 
attendance in the Ballston Spa schools increased 
from 540 to 1083 pupils and all the present 
buildings of the school were erected. 
tribute to Mr Wheeler's 
devotion to the 


system 


resolution 
work 


Ballston Spa public schools ” 


The pays 


* splendid and untiring 


to his “ fine spirit 


of sincere friendliness, fairness and gentle 


manly conduct” and to his “ public service 


notably accomplished.” 


of $360,000 for the construction 


\ bond issue 


and equipment of a new high school in Hudson 


vote of 516 to 448 at a 
2\st 


was approved by a 


special election on January 
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Building Plans Approved 


Building plans approved by the School Build- 
ings and Grounds Division of the Department 
include the following: 

Franklin Square, new grade school, $270,000; 
approved November 9th 

Spencerport, addition and alteration to grade 
and high school, $50,000; approved November 
14th 

Ellenville, high school annex, $109,000; ap- 
proved November 24th 

Genoa, gymnasium-auditorium addition to 
high school, $18,000; approved November 28th 

Tupper Lake, new grade and high school, 
$300,000 ; approved November 28th 

Quogue, radio, cafeteria and motion picture 
equipment, $4200; approved December 4th 

Jordan, replacement of old roof, flashings etc. 
to high school, $3300; approved December 4th 

West Marlboro, new toilets, $1700; approved 
December 4th 

District 2, Niskayuna, Schenectady county, 
fire escape .and improvements, $4094.21; ap- 
proved December 4th 

Saugerties, new heating and ventilating sys- 
tem for Hill Street School, $2900; approved 
December 10th 

Dickinson Center, new 
approved December 10th 

Coeymans, fire escape, $1050; approved De- 
cember 10th 

Interlaken, new grade and high 
$187,000; approved December 11th 

Hampton Bays, shower installation in high 
school, $1500; approved December 14th 

District 9, Caneadea, Allegany county, chemi- 
cal toilets, $400; approved December 14th 

Walden, inclosed passageway between high 
school and grade building, $800; approved De- 
cember 14th 

District 1, Eastchester, Westchester county, 
addition to Waverly Grade School, $136,000; 
approved December 24th 


fire escapes, $325; 


school, 


Laurens, bus garage, $3500; approved Decem 
ber 3lst 

Nichols, fire escape, $500; approved December 
31st 

Amityville, extension of present central heat- 
ing plant, $35,000; approved December 3lst 


A212m.-Ja35-13,500(12934)* 


Angola, addition to high school, $80,000; ap- 
proved January 4th 

District 14, Amherst, Erie county, extension 
of water and sewer lines to school building, 
$1800; approved January 4th 

Oxford, iron fireman stoker, $1475; approved 
January 4th 


Sloan, addition to Roosevelt School, 
$11,940.73 ; approved January 4th 
Truxton, new grade and high school, 


$125,000; approved January 7th 


———_o——_- 


President of Brockport 
Normal School Board Dies 


Henry Harrison, president of the board of 
visitors of the Brockport State Normal School, 
died on January 3d. He had been a member 
of the board since 1891 and president since 1917. 

A graduate of the Brockport State Normal 
School in 1873, Mr Harrison received his 
bachelor’s degree from the University of 
Rochester in 1877. He was closely identified 
with the business and civic interests of Brock- 
port for many years. Mr Harrison was a 
member of the State Senate from 1896 to 1898; 
collector of customs of the Port of Genesee, 
Rochester, 1904-5; and a member of the Draft 
Board of Monroe county. 


—o——_ 


Dr Myron T. Scudder, 
Head of Girls’ School, Dies 


Dr Myron T. Scudder, president for 23 years 
of the Scudder School for Girls in New York 
City and a former principal of the New Paltz 
State Normal School, died on December 28th. 
He was 75 years old. 

Doctor Scudder was inspector of schools for 
the Regents of the University from 1892 to 
1897 and. principal of the New Paltz State 
Normal School from 1899 to 1908. He had 
also served as principal at Fort Plain and 
Rome in this State and at New Haven, Conn., 
as instructor in the Plattsburg State Normal 
School and as professor of education at Rutgers 
College. 
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